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been intimately acquainted and in frequent correspondence. That 
he, in the middle of the sixteenth century, when all these works 
were at the highest period of their development, should be able to 
state that he had not only never applied or even witnessed the pro- 
cess of application of these lustrous enrichments, is, we think, a 
convincing proof that they were never adopted at either of those 
seats of the manufacture of enamelled pottery. Although much 
modified and improved, lustre-colours were not invented by Italian 
artists, but were derived from the potters of the East, probably 
from the Moors of Sicily, of Spain, or of Majorca. Hence (we 
once more repeat) the name ' majolica ' was originally applied 
only to wares having the lustre enrichment ; but, since the decline 
of the manufacture, the term has been more generally given : all 
varieties of Italian enamelled pottery being usually, though wrong- 
ly, known as ' majolica.' 

It may be said that the secret of this ruby-lustre was soon lost, 
and has not been fully recovered, although admirable pieces are 
now made in England. It is impossible to convey in any engra- 
ving the subtle beauty imparted by these lustres ; it seems to me 
that this is by far the finest and most fascinating quality of the 
majolicas. 

At Castel-Durante, pottery was made long before it reached the 
name and fame of majolica. Through a book left by a potter of 
the place, named Piccolpassio, it is perhaps better known than by 
the majolica made there. This manuscript book gave some ac- 
count of the wares produced; with drawings in pen-and-ink he 
illustrated them. I believe the book is now the property of the 
Kensington Museum at London. There are some few signed ex- 
amples of the majolica of Castel-Durante in the collections of 
England "and of the Continent. I know of none in this country. 
Of a piece owned by Mrs. H. T. Hope, of England, Mr. Robinson 
says in his enthusiastic way, " In the design and execution of the 
painting, splendour of colour, and perfection of enamel-glaze, this 
magnificent piece is a triumph of the art." The ware made here 
is said to be recognised by " a pale buff-coloured paste, and great 
richness and purity of the glaze." Still none but an expert— a 
person who has made these productions a study— could distin- 
guish them from those made at some other Italian factories. 

Faenza. — Under the name of Faenza, an old town of Roman 
Italy, all sorts of waifs and strays which have no other home are 
likely to be classed. Its productions have no such peculiarities 
as mark those of Urbino, Gubbio, and some other Italian "bote- 
gas." But for the antiquity and extent of its potteries, and also 
because it seems to have given the name "faience " to all earthen- 
ware pottery made in France, it has a certain importance. I 
therefore give a single extract from what Mr. Fortnum has written 
about it : 

" From an early period Faenza seems to have produced a large 
number of electuary-pots and pharmacy-bottles ; a pair are in the 
Hotel Cluny, one bearing the name Faenza, the other 1500. 
Many of these vases are decorated in the style known as a quarti- 
ere, being divided into compartments, painted in bright yellow, &c, 
on dark blue, with foliated and other ornament, and usually having 



a medallion with profile head or subject on one side, under which 
the name of the drug in Gothic lettering is inscribed on a rib- 
bon. A curious example is in the British Museum : a large flask- 
shaped bottle of dark-blue ground, with yellow leafage and with 
twisted handles, upon the medallion of which is represented a bear 
clasping a column, with the inscription, ' et sarinw bo7ii amid,' 
allusive, in all probability, to the reconciliation of the rival houses 
of Orsini and Colonna in 15 17. 

The " Sgraffiato " wares of Italy do not come under the 
head of majolica. The term is used to designate work where the 
design is scratched or incised upon the clay ; and, in Italy, often 
upon a white clay laid over a darker clay, so that the design shows 
through the lighter " slip " or " engobe," as the covering is called. 

It can do no harm to say that well executed counterfeits are now 
made, both in Italy and in France (probably also in Germany), of 
the finest of the old majolicas, design, colour, and all complete. 
Even judicious chippings of edges and mild cracks are added to 
please the exacting connoisseurs. Any person, therefore, who is 
looking for the best specimens of " genuine old " majolicas, at the 
smallest prices, will be fairly and fully met in the shops of the 
Continent. 

With regard to some of the most famous majolica, I have 
quoted the judgments of two most competent writers as to the 
beauties of two of the most famous artists. It is far from being 
high praise. I venture to say, in addition, that much, very much, 
of what I have had the opportunity to see, strikes me forcibly as 
being crude and poor in colour, bad in drawing, uninteresting in 
design, and wretched in clay and in glaze. Not that there are not 
good and beautiful works among the majolicas ; but it seems to 
me they are few. It is also clear that, under the influence of a 
fashion, people are creating in themselves false and evil enthusi- 
asms for what is not good, and are spending much money on that 
which profiteth not. 

Besides this, I believe the great majolica-painters, such as Xanto 
and Giorgio, were wholly wrong in attempting to transfer to pot- 
tery the pictures of Raffaelle and Julio Romano ; at least, they 
can be but very poor representations of the pictures themselves, 
and therefore unjust to their models, and useless to us as exam- 
ples of high Art. 

We copy (Fig. 8), from Mr. Fortnum, one of the elaborate 
figure-pieces of majolica in the Kensington collection ; which, as 
it seems to me, is a striking proof of what has just been said. 

In the collections of the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston are to 
be seen ten or twelve plates, bowls, &c, &c, which give a fair 
exhibition of the work of the sixteenth-century painters; Some of 
these are attributed to the best masters, the Fontana and Xanto, 
and one has the mark of Xanto. 

The large and varied collection of Italian majolicas brought by 
Castellani to the Philadelphia Exhibition in 1876 is now to be seen 
in the rooms of the Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York, 
and it offers an excellent opportunity for examining and studying 
these styles of fictile work. The pieces are in great variety, and 
number some 340 in all. 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER. 



C. W. Cope, R. A., Painter. 



J. W. Robinson, Engraver. 



HE second picture ever exhibited by Mr. Cope 
was at the British Institution, in 1836; it was 
called ' Mother and Child ; ' three years pre- 
viously he sent to the Royal Academy his first 
essay, ' The Golden Age,' a somewhat kindred 
subject, we believe. The former work he con- 
tributed rather against his will, but was per- 
suaded to do so by his friends, who were desirous to ascertain 
what opinion would be formed of the young artist's work after his 
study for two or three years in the chief cities of Italy. Much to 
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his surprise, the British Institution picture was purchased on the 
" private view " clay by one of the most eminent amateurs of the 
time, the late Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill Abbey. The success of 
the little work has always made the subject a favourite with Mr. 
Cope ; and in the intervals of more important labours he has pro- 
duced at various times many compositions of a similar kind— of 
which that engraved here is one— taking, as a rule, members of his 
own family as models. 

The monogram of the artist on the canvas, with the date, 1858, 
shows the picture to have been painted that year, but there is no 
evidence forthcoming to prove that it was ever exhibited. Like 
all the works of this class from his pencil, it is characterized by ele- 
gance of composition, truthful feeling, and great liveliness of colour. 
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UNDER THE OLD FIR-TREE. 



Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Delt. 



C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 



Among the series of sketches by Landseer that have recently 
appeared in our pages, are two which, though they do not alto- 
gether resemble this, may be placed in the same category or class. 
One, called 'Rest by the Way,' will be found in the number for 
April, 1875; it shows the lofty trunk and branches of a fir-tree 
under what seamen would designate " bare poles ;-" not a vestige 
of foliage is on them, but seated at its base on the ground is a 
group of deer-stalkers with dogs, resting from their labours, after 
throwing a dead stag, which has fallen to the gun of the sports- 
man, over a forked stem of the tree. The other, a ' Study of Fir- 
trees,' appeared in the July number of last year; it is simply a 
landscape in which the trees in question are the prominent objects. 
The drawing we now engrave is a masterly sketch of a venerable 
fir that has braved for many long years the rude assaults of the 
mountain gales which have laid bare some of its branches, yet has 
left others still green and vigorous, throwing out their numerous 
arms in a variety of fantastic shapes. Here, too, as in the first- 
named sketch, are a couple of deer-stalkers, also " resting by the 
way," with their hounds, and a wee Skye terrier surveying the 
poor dead stag with an air of curiosity, as if he were holding a 
kind of coroner's inquest on the body. This group gives much 



interest to what otherwise would be a somewhat unattractive yet 
clever drawing. 

RICHARD BAXTER. 

Engraved by W. Hunt from the Statue by T. Brock. 

Four or five years ago a number of admirers of this famous old 
divine raised a subscription to defray the cost of a statue to be 
erected as a memorial of him in the busy town of Kidderminster, 
of which place he held the vicarage during nearly twenty years, 
between 1641 and 1660. Baxter's loyalty to Church and King was 
not strong enough to prevent him from sympathising with the Par- 
liament in the Civil War, though he bravely withstood Cromwell 
to the face when the latter was declared Protector. After the 
Restoration the Uniformity Act drove Baxter from the Church into 
the ranks of the Nonconformists, and in this character he became 
one of the victims of the detestable Judge Jefferies, who fined 
and imprisoned him. Before this he settled in London, and used 
to preach at Pinner's Hall and in a chapel in Fetter Lane. His 
two principal books, "The Saints' Everlasting Rest" and "A 
Call to the Unconverted," are still popular among a certain class 
of readers. This characteristic statue — larger than life size — by 
Mr. Brock one of the late J. H. Foley's clever pupils, was erected 
in 1875. 
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HE state has selected several pictures from the 
Salon this year, as usual, but the choice appears 
to have been made among pictures of a higher 
order of excellence than is generally the case. 
Not only has Bouguereau's exquisite ' Vierge 
Consolatrice ' (which I described in my last pa- 
per) been purchased for the Luxembourg, but 
Breton's 4 Glorieuse ' has also received the same honour. No finer 
example of the talent of this eminent artist could have been cho- 
sen to represent him on the walls of that gallery. It is a single 
full-length, life-sized figure of a gleaner, bearing on her shoulder 
a sheaf of grain, and advancing homeward beneath the rose-tinged 
sky of evening, while in the background her companions are still 
busied at their toil. No sentimental, soft-eyed damsel is this, like 
the fisher-girls of Merle, but a rustic Juno, strong-armed, large- 
eyed, and massively built, a very daughter of the fields. She is a 
grand-looking creature, but withal a peasant and a toiler of the 
land. Beneath her skirt of blue coarse cloth the advancing mo- 
tion of her limbs is most wonderfully indicated. 

The battle-pieces are less numerous than they were last year, 
but have gained in quality what they have lost in quantity. From 
this verdict we must except M. Detaille, whose remarkable ' Re- 
connoissance in a Village ' came so near winning him the Medal 
of Honour last year. There will be no such hesitation this year 
over his ' Salut aux Blesses.' The young master (for such he al- 
ready is) — this marvellous boy, with the down scarce dark upon his 
lip— has chosen his subject ill. The picture has not the merit, as 
had that of last year, of telling its story at a glance. It is admira- 
bly executed, the figures of the Prussian prisoners and those of the 
saluting French officers being painted with all the blended vigour 
and finish of that marvellous brush, but the composition is unsat- 
isfactory, and the picture lacks dramatic interest. Besides, there is 
something well-nigh absurd in the idea of the vanquished saluting 
a few stray prisoners from the ranks of the victors. 

Since his ' Coup de Canon,' Berne-Bellecour has exhibited no 
such thoroughly satisfactory a work as is his ' In the Trenches ' of 
this year. It is a picture at once saisissante and heart-rending by 
reason of the truth and pathos of its homeliest details. A little 
group of soldiers in the trenches look on while one of their num- 
ber, Lieutenant Michel, is borne away mortally wounded in the 
arms of several of his comrades. They are just bearing him 
through a dark doorway in the rear to a safe place within the earth- 



works. His military coat has been removed, a large stain of 
blood is visible on the shoulder of his shirt, and his head falls 
back in the heavy passiveness of insensibility. One soldier, start- 
ing from his post on the ramparts and still clutching his gun, 
gazes down on the group with pained and eager interest. The 
rest look on with the dulled impassiveness of long acquaintance 
with such sights. One who is smoking a pipe, seated on a pile 
of stones at one side, seems by his listless glance to say, " It is 
your turn now — mine next, perhaps." All the little miserable 
details of that dreary time are well worked out : the ground slippery 
and glistening wit'h wet, the grey wintry sky overhead, the wretched 
little shelter in the background, hastily constructed of planks and 
old sign-boards (on one of these last the words ' Marchand des 
Vins ' is still visible), and, saddest of all, a soldier's grave at one 
side, marked by a rough wooden cross, surmounted by the red cap 
of the dead man. One episode the artist might have spared us — 
namely, the eagerness wherewith a great gaunt dog is sniffing at 
the blood-spots on the ground. 

The pathos of this picture is totally lacking in the ' Attack on 
the Rail way- Bridge at Styring,' by M. de Neuville. There all is 
fierce and fiery action. The French, sheltered behind the cars 
upon the track, fire upon the Prussians, who, intrenched in a large- 
brick edifice at the right hand of the picture, return the fire of 
their adversaries with fatal effect. Already the track is strewed 
with the dead and dying, but the ardour of the attacking party is 
by no means checked. The impetuosity, the confusion, the hurly- 
burly of an almost hand-to-hand conflict, were never better ren- 
dered. There is method in the very madness of the melee. 
- Bakalowiczi, deserting the graceful damsels and cavaliers in satin 
and velvet, which usually afford subjects for his delicate pencil, 
has boldly adventured this season into the realm of grand histori- 
cal painting, and exhibits a large and ambitious work, entitled 
' An Episode of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew.' It represents 
the incident which actually did take place, and of which Alexan- 
dre Dumas made such striking use in his " Reine Margot," the res- 
cue of a Huguenot gentleman, who, wounded and pursued by a 
band of Catholic murderers, took refuge in the bedchamber of 
Marguerite of Valois, the wife of Henry of Navarre. Thither he 
was followed by his pursuers, who inflicted on him a second wound 
in the very presence of the queen, and would have slain him but 
for the energetic interposition of the high-hearted princess. She 
afterward concealed him in her apartments till he had entirely 
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